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THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
ROSSALL SCHOOL. 




jN 1 84 1 I was appointed to the Vicarage of 
Fleetwood on Wyre. Few, now alive, can 
remember the spot where Fleetwood stands, 
in its original condition. A long, narrow track of little 
more than sand, contained between the River Wyre 
and the Irish Channel ! Anything more desolate than 
it was, could scarcely be conceived. Its chief value 
was as a rabbit warren. 

I do not know who first conceived the idea that it 
might profitably be turned into a harbour and watering 
place. Watering places were scarce in Lancashire, and 
the mouth of the Wyre had long been a safe refuge 
for fishing boats and small craft. The property belonged 
to Sir Peter Hesketh Fleetwood, Bart., whose residence 
was a considerable Hall, about three miles inward from 
the river, although on the very border of the sea, where 
the coast trended round the Landmark, which was a 
well-known beacon. 

Rossall Hall was situate where the land became 
fertile and was let into farms, and Sir Hesketh was a 
recently-made Baronet, of some wealth. The family 
was old, for the Fleetwoods had purchased the estate 
at the time of the suppression of the Abbeys in the 
reign of Henry VIII., and it remained in their possession 
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until the old Grange was swept away by one of those 
periodical high tides to which this coast is liable. 

I was myself the witness of a similar catastrophe during 
the early days of Rossall School. I remember standing 
on a part of the sea wall in a moonlight night with 
Mr. Spencer, the mathematical master, and seeing the 
magnificent waves roll over, washing away the old 
Landmark, breaking a great length of wall, and making 
a clean sweep over the Warren, till it joined the river 
on the other side. The cost of this first repair fell on 
Sir Hesketh Fleetwood, as we were then only tenants. 

It is interesting to remember that exactly 300 years 
before this our Jubilee, viz., 1594, the last of the previous 
owners, the celebrated Cardinal Allen, who had been 
dispossessed of the estate for political accusations, and 
who was the founder of the celebrated Douai College, 
died abroad. He was a very learned man and won a 
fellowship at 'Oriel when he was only nineteen years 
of age ! 

Roger Hesketh married the last heiress of the Fleet- 
wood family, and the Heskeths remained in possession 
of the estate until 1838, when Sir Peter Hesketh was 
made a Baronet, and added the name of Fleetwood to 
that of Hesketh, becoming when I knew him Sir Peter 
Hesketh Fleetwood. He was a genial, kind-hearted 
man, and might be called the Squire of the Fylde, 
keeping several horses and having a large, comparatively 
modern Hall, with many stables, etc. 

By what persuasion he was induced to invest every 
penny he could raise on the speculation of the town and 
harbour of Fleetwood, I cannot tell. But at the time 
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of my appointment as Vicar of Thornton with Fleet- 
wood, only the river front, Queen's Terrace, and two 
streets of tradesmen's and workmen's houses were erected. 

The Church was not yet built ; we had service in a 
schoolroom. But at the end of the terrace, and facing 
the entrance to the harbour, a large hotel, by the name 
of ^^ The North Huston Hotel," had been completed, 
at a cost of ;^66,ooo, and was in full operation; the 
band from the Italian Opera House playing daily during 
the season. 

The spirited manager of this hotel was Vantini, who 
already managed the Euston and Victoria Hotels in 
London, and was the first to establish a Refreshment 
Room on a railway station, at Wolverton, on the 
L. & N. W. Railway. 

Vantini was nominally a Roman Catholic. He 
had been courier to Napoleon I., and was himself 
a Corsican. His wife, an excellent woman, was a 
Lutheran, and became a constant attendant and 
communicant at the Church, holding also daily family 
prayer with the female servants at the hotel. She was 
deeply grieved at the irreligion of her husband, who 
was but in name a Romanist. He had a good deal 
of humour about him, and I had often conversations 
with him. 

One, perhaps, may not be amiss as indicating his 
shrewd, but irreligious mind — *^ Ah ! how are you, 
Mr. Beechey ? I have had my priest with me to-day." 
** Well, Mr. Vantini, what did he say to you ? " ** He 
say, * Mr. Vantini, we want to establish a resident 
Roman Catholic priest in Fleetwood.' " ** Well, what 
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did you say ? " ^* I take him by de button, and I say, 
' My good frient, I have been at Rome ; I know you ! 
you want to come here, under my wing. I will not 
take you under my wing/ * Well, but Mr. Vantini,' 
he say, ^ I hear you have taken six pews in the Church.' 
* Very true,' I say — ^ no Church, no Hotel ! Shew me 
it is de same wit de Roman Catholic Chapel, and I will 
subscribe to-morrow.' Den he say, * Oh ! Mr. Vantini, 
if that's your religion, I am afraid you have none at 
all.'" '^And what said you then?" *' I say, 'Ah! 
dat is another ting ! ' " 

But Vantini was a very clever fellow. And among 
other schemes he had conceived the idea of educating 
all England on the basis of Insurance. The idea was 
by no means bad. It is calculated that one half the 
children born, die before reaching the age of twelve 
years. His plan was to educate those who lived at 
the cost of those who died. Still, like all insurance 
schemes, the success must depend on the extent to 
which it would be taken up. And the scale on which 
this scheme wa^ based would have required enormous 
capital. 

Vantini proposed to have a College for 500 boys 
on one side of the Wyre, and regardless of the 
story of Hero and Leander, to have another for 500 
girls on the other side ! He had advertised this scheme, 
and had all the calculations made, and had called a 
large public meeting at the North Euston Hotel to 
inaugurate it. 

Then he came to me, and told me of it, and that 
he had advertised me in the chair! At first I hesi- 
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tated. I asked him who had made the insurance 
tables. It was Professor Augustus De Morgan, who 
had been my intimate friend at Cambridge, Senior 
Wrangler, and perhaps the first Actuary in London ! 
Who had made the scholastic calculations ? It was 
Mr. Coates, the Secretary to the London University 
in Gower Street. He had been my schoolfellow, and he 
was at that moment in Fleetwood ! To him, then, I 
went, and said, ** What of this scheme of Vantini's ? '' 
'^ Oh, it will come to nothing/' ** Why, then, are you 
connected with it ? '' ** He has paid me ;^300 for my 
services/' '^May I trust the calculations?'* '* Perfectly; 
I have taken them from all the large boarding schools 
in England." **Who are the Committee?" ''A set 
of Unitarians and men of no standing ! " ** Can we 
get anything out of it ? A large Public School is very 
much wanted in the North of England, and if I thought 
I could work it, I would take it up on a smaller scale 
for boys only." ** Well," he said, *^you must make it 
a Church School, with the Bishop as Visitor, and 
throw over the present Committee entirely." ** Then 
I will do my best." 

I sent for Vantini and told him I would take the 
chair if he would be guided by me. I knew he wanted 
to make a speech, and I told him I would write one 
for him, but he must keep to the one I wrote. He 
was quite content, and on the day appointed I was 
pleased to find a very considerable meeting, quite filling 
the large room at the hotel, and containing many clergy 
and gentlemen of high standing. The general desire 
for a Public School for clergymen's and gentlemen's 
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sons, in the North, and the idea that Fleetwood would 
be a favourable situation for it, were at once apparent. 

Poor Vantini read his speech in his foreign accent, 
and never perceived that I had dropped his 500 girls 
in the Wyre and cut down his boys to 200 to commence 
with ! But whilst I was explaining the scheme in plain 
terms, he came behind me and said, ^' What have 
you done with my 500 girls ? " ** Hush,'' I said, *^ don't 
say a word," and the meeting proceeded. It was carried 
unanimously that a great Public School was required 
for the North of England, and in favour of the present 
proposal. 

After this the matter was left entirely in my hands. 
If it was to succeed, it must be undertaken at once. 

The first consideration was the prospect of funds. 
No great capitalist had come forward. For myself, 
silver and gold I had none ! My income at Fleetwood 
was ;^200 a year, with small private means, and I had 
a wife and children, my boys greatly requiring the 
school. But the Beechey motto is ** Persta atque 
obdura," which my elder brother, who was a wag, 
always translated, ** confoundedly obstinate." It was 
so far correct that having once taken the matter in 
hand, I was determined to do my best to obtain 
success. 

My first encouragement lay in the strong pecuniary 
interest which I knew several capitalists shared in the 
success of Fleetwood, and the great advantage to that 
undertaking which a neighbouring school would be. In 
that direction, then, I applied first. 

Sir Hesketh Fleetwood at once subscribed ;f 500, Levi 
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Ames, Esq., £^po^ Francis Shand, £io6^ Owen T. Alger, 
Sir Hesketh's solicitor, ^^50, John Laidlay, Esq., £^0^ 
my neighbour and friend the Rev. John Hull, Vicar of 
Poulton (afterwards Canon), who like myself had sons 
to educate, encouraged me from the first and subscribed 
;^200. This was a good beginning. 

And here I have a word of advice to give to those 
who wish to promote any similar undertaking. The issue 
of printed appeals is generally to consign them to the 
waste paper basket. If you can possibly do so, do not 
write, but go ! To enable me to do this, I attended a 
meeting of the Preston and Wyre Railway Co., then in 
union with the Lancashire and Yorkshire Co., the Chair- 
man being Clement Royds, Esq., the banker of Rochdale. 
I stated to them the advantage which a College at Fleet- 
wood would be to them. I asked for a subscription and 
a free pass over all their lines. Mr. Royds gave /200 
and the free pass was granted. 

Much of the success of the undertaking was thus 
attained. I went personally, first to the Earl of Derby, 
at Knowsley, and asked him to be Patron. He consented 
and gave me ;^ioo. Lord Skelmersdale gave £^o\ Lord 
Stanley, ^^50 ; Lord Balcarres gave ;^ioo. The Duke 
of Devonshire, who received me most kindly, did the 
same. All these consented to be Vice-Presidents. 

Armed with these names and subscription^, my next 
step was to get a Council that should command general 
confidence. With the exception of one or two, the 
neighbouring clergy did not help me, regarding the 
scheme as Utopian. *' When is this College coming ? " 
was the frequent cry. I believe I have still a letter of 
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four sheets of note paper from Canon Parr, Vicar of 
Preston, who afterwards became Chairman of the 
Council, proving incontestably that Rossall never could 
succeed ! 

Fortunately for me, and for Rossall, Bishop, after- 
wards Archbishop Sumner held a Visitation at Preston, 
and took a most favourable view of the School, speaking 
very highly of my poor exertions. He consented to 
become the Visitor, and then I had no difficulty with 
the clergy. By visiting personally whenever I could, 
both clergy and laity, I met almost in every instance 
with unexpected success. 

The Council was to consist of fourteen clergymen and 
ten laymen ; and I was fortunate in securing a full 
complement of both, of great eminence. Among the 
clergy were Canon Parr, Vicar of Preston, Ellis Ashton, 
of Huyton, Canon Brandreth, Rector of Standish, Canon 
Durnford, now Bishop of Chichester, Canon Edward 
Girdlestone, Sir Henry Gunning, Rector of Wigan, 
Charles Hesketh, Rector of North Meols (Sir Hesketh's 
brother), Archdeacon Hornby, Canon Hull, Canon 
Master, his brother J. Streynsham Master, Rector of 
Chorley, Canon Parkinson, afterwards Principal of 
S. Bees, Canon Slade, Rector of Bolton, and though 
last, not least. Dr. Whittaker, the Rector of Blackburn. 

All these were certainly scholastic and experienced 
University men, of well-known eminence. 

The laity selected were even more valuable ; for 
they consisted entirely of well-known business men. 
Montague Ainslie, Esq., of Grisedale, T. Langton 
Birley, Esq., of Kirkham, James Bourne, Esq., of 
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Hackensall Hall, H. M. Feilden, Esq., of Croston, 
W. J. Garnett, Esq., of Bleasedale Tower, Oliver 
Heywood, Esq., of Manchester, banker, Charles R. 
Jacson, Esq., of Barton, John Master, Esq., late 
Judge in India, of Chorley, and Charles Swainson, Esq., 
the eminent cotton spinner, whose name for business 
and integrity commanded general respect. 

Several of these, besides being eminent in the mer- 
cantile world, were University men, or had been 
educated in public schools. 

Whatever success in the founding of Rossall may have 
resulted from the early efforts of a single individual, its 
establishment, its steady, constant progress, its freedom 
from all the evils which attended the early days of 
Marlborough, are entirely due to the disinterested, wise, 
and indefatigable labours of the Council, to whom I 
only acted as Hon. Secretary, and their Superintendent 
out of, doors, though for the first six years the entire 
technical labour fell on myself. 

Under their fostering care my child seemed to grow 
of itself, like Topsy ! 

The School was not ushered in, like Marlborough, 
by any flourish of trumpets. In the case of Marl- 
borough there was a grand meeting in London, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair, and several 
Bishops and influential supporters present, and large 
subscriptions forthcoming. 

Rossall began quite quietly, and its early reports 
were exceedingly moderate in tone. I wrote them, 
perhaps, rather more floridly, but the Council always 
cut them down. No sooner, however, was this Council 
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formed, and our list of Patrons and Vice-Presidents 
complete, than I issued our first Prospectus. In this 
the Insurance terms were printed ; Life Governorships 
and Nominations might be obtained in either donations 
or shares — /^loo in shares, or ^^50 donation constituted 
a Life Governor ; ^^50 in shares or;^25 donation a single 
nomination. 

It was with great reluctance that I felt bound to 
issue shares. True, the interest was in no case to 
exceed five per cent., and they were to be paid 
off as soon as possible^ But I felt it was hanging a 
heavy weight on the undertaking ; I thought it impos- 
sible, however, to raise sufficient capital in the North 
of England without them. And so it would have been, 
but for the fortunate opportunity for hiring Rossall 
Hall and grounds, without the purchase of a site, and 
the erection of costly buildings. In less than a year 
we had ;^5,5oo in the Bank, with many promises, and 
then the Council consented to act. 

But now occurred the providential event that poor 
Sir Hesketh Fleetwood had so crippled all his resources 
by his investments in the Fleetwood speculations, that 
he could no longer reside at Rossall. His solicitor, 
Owen T. Alger, Esq., was my intimate friend. He at 
once saw the advantage which a College at Rossall 
would be to Fleetwood, coupled with a good rental 
for Sir Hesketh, and he agreed with the Council for a 
twenty-one years' lease of the mansion and grounds, 
at a rental of ;^200, with power to purchase for ;^7,ooo 
within the first ten years. 

Nothing could be more opportune. The house was 
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large, and at once available for the Headmaster's 
apartments, the Assistant Masters' Common Room, a 
temporary Dining Hall, and large Organ Room, with 
organ (which could be used at a Chapel), kitchens, and 
laundry, etc. There were also large stables, which 
were easily converted into schoolrooms, with good 
dormitories over them, each dormitory having a master's 
bedroom contingent. There were forty acres of play- 
ground, besides a beautiful sea-beach of three miles 
of sand, which was quite safely available for the same 
purpose, under the supervision^ of a master and drill 
sergeant (Colour-Sergeant Fairweather). 

The extreme healthiness of the spot, the advantages 
of sea-bathing, the safe distance from any village or 
public-house, combined with the advantage of a railway 
station at Fleetwood, only three miles distant, were all 
boons in favour of Rossall, which Marlborough at that 
time could not boast. The lease was signed, and 
the order given by the Council to convert the premises, 
which by an outlay of only ;^2,ooo were made sufficient 
to prepare for the first influx of seventy boys, so that 
within a year and a half, from the first promulgation 
of the scheme, the School was opened on the 22nd of 
August, 1844, under the title of ** The Northern 
Church of England School." 

I consider it a very fortunate circumstance that the 
increase in the number of scholars was gradual, for 
this enabled the accommodation to be made gradually 
also. Marlborough, which is just one year older than 
Rossall, soon had to borrow, I think on debenture 
bonds, ;/^25,ooo, and even with this, all sorts of incon- 
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venience, greatly conducive to the want of discipline 
which marked its early days, arose from the imperfect 
accommodation for their influx of boys. Rossall simply 
applied her yearly capital income in continually adding 
to the premises and domestic improvements. ^2,658 
more were spent in the first year, ^^2,190 in the second, 
about /^i,5oo in 1846, ;^620 in 1847. These were very 
nearly the sums which came in for nominations and 
donations, so that at the end of the first three years 
we had spent ^^9,000 and had still ;^6oo in hand on 
Capital Account. 

I need hardly say that whilst these first preparations 
were going on in the buildings, the Council were taking 
the greatest pains in the selection of the Headmaster 
and the first Assistant Masters. The small scale on 
which the School commenced obliged them to be very 
economical in the salaries they had to offer. The first 
yearns salaries were under ^1,600. At the present time 
they are nearly ^9,000. 

Out of a great many applicants, however, Dr. Woolley 
was unanimously elected by the Council as Headmaster. 
He was D.C.L. and Fellow of University College, 
Oxford. Dr. Woolley was a very amiable, gentlemanly, 
and Christian scholar, of pleasing manners and appear- 
ance. But experience proved that he was deficient in 
that self-assertion, organization, and discipline which 
form so large a power in the management of a school. 

I was the unwilling witness of this on the very day 
the School opened. I had been up nearly all the 
previous night, nailing down carpets and making other 
preparations for the opening. Several beds were still 
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wanting for the boys which were hourly expected. 
Unhappily, Mrs. WooUey also wanted beds for her 
children and servants. 

Now I must mention that in preparing for the 
domestic rules and offices, I had been greatly assisted 
by Mr. Bowers, afterwards Dean of Manchester and 
our Chairman, but then Rector of S. George's, Blooms- 
bury. I called upon him at his house in Hart Street, 
for I knew he had been one of the most active agents 
in the founding of Marlborough. He not only gave me 
great encouragement, but all the papers, rules, and 
regulations which had been printed for Marlborough, 
and at the same time recommended to us an excellent 
Matron, in the person of Mrs. Garthwaite, who was 
their Second Matron. 

Mrs. Garthwaite was an excellent manager, but a 
woman of great spirit, and unhappily, when I arrived 
on the opening morning, I found her in close altercation 
with Mrs. Woolley respecting the beds which were then 
just come.. Mrs. Woolley wanted them for her family, 
Mrs. Garthwaite would have them for the boys. Dr. Woolley 
ought at once to have taken his place as Headmaster, 
and decided the matter. Unfortunately he appealed 
to me. I could only say, ** Oh ! let the parents see 
beds for their boys, as they surely will ask to do, and I 
will send out beds from the hotel at Fleetwood for your 
use.'' This I accordingly did. But the result was a 
victory for the Matron, and continual misunderstanding 
between Mrs. Woolley and Mrs. Garthwaite afterwards. 

It was this want of decision and self-reliance which 
proved to be the weak point in Dr. Woolley's otherwise 
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excellent Mastership. The Sixth Form ruled him^ instead 
of his ruling them, to the great humiliation of the 
Assistant Masters, who were a very superior and 
gentlemanly class. Mrs. Garthwaite also frequently 
complained of the want of discipline among the boys, 
and when rebuked, replied, ** Ah, well ! you'll see.'' 

One amusing instance, however, of Dr. WooUey's 
firmness I must mention to his credit. It was after 
Mrs. Garthwaite left, and when Mrs. Selby was matron. 
The boys had rice pudding for dinner, and rebelled 
against it. More fortunate than Marlborough, this 
was our only little emettte. The boys declared the 
pudding burnt, and arose with one accord and threw it 
out of the window ! Mr. Hull, as a member of the 
Council, was sent for to taste the pudding, and, with 
myself, pronounced it perfectly good ; whereupon Dr. 
WooUey condemned the boys to rice pudding for the next 
fortnight! I doubt, however, if the Monitors were 
included. 

Complaints of fagging and bullying on the part of 
the Monitors reached me also from several parents, 
which I was obliged to lay before the Council after 
Dr. Woolley had seen them, and a strong resolution 
was passed on the subject. 

Before the end of the third year Dr. Woolley lost 
the services of his excellent Mathematical Master, the 
Rev. Edward Spencer, a high Wrangler and Fellow of 
Sydney College, Cambridge, through an act of great 
verbal indiscretion, accompanied by an extraordinary 
forgetfulness. Mr. Spencer resigned, and afterwards 
became Headmaster of Tavistock Grammar School, 
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where he was the valued tutor of our present Head- 
master, the Rev. C. C. Tancock. 

Under Dr. WooUey, however, the School turned out 
some good scholars, amongst whom I ought to mention 
Thomas Wetherhead Sharpe, the first Captain of thie 
School, who became Bell's University Scholar, twelfth 
Wrangler and ninth Classic, Fellow of Christ College, 
afterwards Inspector of Schools and Training Colleges. 

But economically the two first half years filled me 
and the Council with the deepest anxiety. 

The first half year, with seventy pupils, shewed a 
loss of ;^5i8 8s. 6d. It was impossible that it could 
have been otherwise. The terms of admission were 
then only £^^0 for sons of clergymen, nominated, and 
^40 for sons of laymen, nominated, or of clergymen, un- 
nominated, and ^^50 for sons of laymen, unnominated. 
Now for seventy boys the receipts were only ^1,654. 
The cost of provisions and salaries alone amounted to the 
entire receipts. Though this could not but entail a loss, 
yet ;^500 on a half year appeared a very serious thing ! 

I remember how I trembled the night before I took 
the first Accounts to the Council. For we must 
remember their position — whilst they could never gain 
by any profits, they were each and all personally liable 
for the debts ! Still they were men of business, and 
they saw that with the larger number of scholars, which 
had already entered for the next half, the loss would 
vanish. 

It is interesting here to record that the pecuniary 
result of the first five years was that the School just 
paid itself^ according to the original calculations. But 
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there was no prospect of interest on the shares ! And 
so, with the permission of the Council, I took advantage 
of this state of things to try and induce the shareholders 
to convert their shares into donations, with the double 
right of nomination, as if they had been donors from 
the first. After very much correspondence I was for- 
tunate enough to prevail on every one of them to do so. 
There were now no longer any shareholders in ** The 
Northern Church of England School." Every penny of, 
the profits must be spent in its advancement. 

But if the loss on the first half year filled me and the 
Council with alarm, the catastrophe which befell the 
School in its second half year was even more dis- 
heartening. We opened, indeed, with 115 boys, an 
increase of forty-five on the half year. But alas ! the 
hopes inspired by this were dashed to the ground by an 
outbreak of scarlet fever. We had no Sanatorium, and 
the fever spread rapidly. Three boys died, many were 
ill. The School met oi;i the Monday before Ash Wednes- 
day, 1845, and all who were well enough were sent home 
in the Easter week following. 

The contagion, it was proved afterwards, had been 
brought by two boys from Liverpool, who had had it in 
their family ; but terrible reports as to the unhealthiness 
of Rossall spread abroad ; that the drainage was bad, 
etc., etc., so that once more I trembled for the success 
of the School. 

I believe, even now, it was the system of Life 
Governorships and Nominations which, under Divine 
Providence, saved it ; so many Parents and Donors were 
interested in its success. 
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Immense exertions were at once made to perfect 
every drain and disinfect every piece of furniture, to 
paint or whitewash every wall. A very large dovecot 
was turned into a capital Sanatorium ; a special matron 
was appointed over it. I must mention her. It was 
Mrs. Thompson, who long lived in the grateful memory 
of many a boy for her kind, motherly, and unwearied 
nursing care. That she was gratefully remembered is 
shewn by the erection of a stained glass window to her 
memory in the beautiful new Chapel, which was sub- 
scribed for by the boys. 

Imagine, if you can, my relief and that of the 
Council, when the School re-opened in August, 1845, 
with 150 boys. My heart revived, the Council took 
courage, and the sun shone once more brightly on 
** The Northern Church of England School.'' 

It was at Midsummer, 1846, that the first public 
Examination of the School was held ; and it was 
remarkable for the presence of two very eminent 
visitors, viz., the Mathematical Examiner, who was 
no less a person than Professor Adams, Fellow of 
S.John's College, Cambridge, Senior Wrangler, and the 
discoverer of the new planet, Neptune; since, the 
Plumian' Professor of Astronomy at the University. 
The other was the Poet Wordsworth, no less eminent 
in his line, who had two grandsons in the School. The 
Classical Examiner was also eminent, viz., the Rev. 
G. Hext, Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 

The Examiners' Report was a remarkably good one, 
and contained a special reference to the gentlemanly 
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deportment of the boys, and to their religious behaviour 
in Chapel. The friends of Rossall are proud to repeat 
that this character of the Rossall boys has been ever 
since maintained in the Reports. But the day was 
distinguished also by the favourable character of the 
Council's Report. The Accounts now shewed a profit 
of over ;^300.* To me, I fear, this was the principal 
source of comfort, although, of course, the increase in 
the number of pupils was a great subject for congratula- 
tion. That was now i6o, and the success of the School 
appeared safe. 

I cannot, however, omit to mention the incident 
which followed this first Public Examination. The 
Poet Wordsworth invited Professor Adams, Mr. Hext, 
the Rev. Edward Spencer, Mathematical Master, and 
myself, to visit him at Rydal Mount. We all went 
over together in the steamer to Ulverston, and accom- 
panied him to Rydal. He was full of anecdote, and 
entertained us most hospitably for the night, and then 
leaving him, we all went for a tour over the Lakes. 

Adams at this time was full of his discovery of the 
new planet. His calculations had been most elaborate, 
and had been sometime and were at that moment still 
in the hands of Professor Airy, the Astronomer Royal. 
Poor Adams was lamenting the delay which indeed lost 
to England the credit of the first discovery. Airy could 
not believe in the analytical perfection of young Adams' 
work ; and whilst Professor Challis was sweeping the 
heavens according to his instruction over a wide arc, 
Dr. Galle at once followed the later calculations of 
Leverrier, and thus became first discoverer of Neptune. 
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Yet during our whole tour Adams was the life of the 
party, full of anecdote and puns, which I recall under 
the pleasing remembrance that so great a mathematician 
was the first Mathematical Public Examiner of Rossall 
School. 

It was in the third year of Dr. WooUey's reign that 
the then young Queen Victoria, with her royal husband. 
Prince Albert, first set her foot upon her Duchy of 
Lancaster. And it should be memorable that the 
spot she chose for that purpose was the young town 
and harbour of Fleetwood. 

The occasion was too marked and interesting to 
myself, as well as to Rossall, to be passed over in this 
narrative. Three things united to make it specially so. 

(i) I was the first Vicar of Fleetwood, and it fell to 
my lot to read the address which Sir Hesketh Fleet- 
wood, three Officials of the Town and Railway Company, 
and myself presented to the Queen. It was printed 
in gold, on white satin cloth, and received by Lord 
Palmerston on board the ** Victoria and Albert,'' 
immediately on its arrival in the harbour. 

(2) My brother, Admiral Beechey, the Arctic navi- 
gator, who at four different times explored the Arctic 
regions, viz., twice under Franklin and Parry, and twice 
in his own command of ** The Blossom,'' was acting as 
Pilot on board the Royal yacht. He had so entirely 
surveyed the Irish Channel that he was able to tell 
Prince Albert, who was his frequent companion on 
board, the depth of every cast of the lead, the shells at 
the bottom, and the exact moment when the cry of 
" No bottom ! " should indicate their arrival over the 
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Lune Deep. He was also, perhaps, the only Naval 
Officer who was so thoroughly acquainted with the coast 
and islands from Ardrossan to Fleetwood that he was 
enabled to put Her Majesty into still water as often as 
Prince Albert requested him to do so, in consequence 
of her sea- sickness ; for she was in delicate health. 

Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence was the Commodore on 
board, and he greatly complimented my brother, as 
well on his knowledge of the Irish Channel as on the 
masterly way in which he guided the Royal Squadron, 
at half tide, and over the bar, through the narrow and 
tortuous entrance, when, on account of the sudden 
lighting of every gas burner in the hotel, the gas was 
withdrawn from both lighthouses, and he had no guide 
but his own experience. 

I may perhaps be forgiven for introducing this source 
of my personal pride, and also for adding a little amus- 
ing anecdote connected with it. 

After the Queen had departed the following morning 
(she slept that night for the first time in her own 
Duchy), my brother invited Lord Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence and the officers of the Squadron to meet Sir 
Hesketh Fleetwood and the authorities of Fleetwood 
at dinner in the North Euston Hotel. 

It was a very bright and cheerful party. I sat on 
the right hand of Lord Adolphus. He had what had 
been at that time a tog common sailor's habit of 
swearing ; and his conversation was very fully inter- 
spersed with oaths ! On a sudden he turned to me 
and said, ** I beg your pardon, Mr. Beechey; it is a 
nasty habit we sailors have got — ^we don't mean anything 
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by it ! '' *' My lord/' I replied, ** You put me in mind 
of my old Godfather, Lord St. Vincent, who had the 
same habit, but was determined to suppress it in the 
navy. And whenever he heard a sailor swear, he used 

to shake his fist in his face and say, ** your eyes, 

sir ; how dare you swear ? Don't you know that I 
allow no one to swear on board this ship but myself ? 
If I hear you swear again, sir. Til have you up for the 
Cat!'' Lord Adolphus laughed heartily at my anec- 
dote, and he never swore another oath during dinner-time! " 

In the morning before the dinner. Lord Adolphus, 
my brother and myself drove over to Rossall and 
inspected the School, to the great delight of the boys, 
who got a half-holiday. 

(3) But the third point of interest in the Queen's Visit 
was the presentation of a Latin Address by the Rossall 
boys to Her Majesty. I will not transcribe it here, for 
I believe it is printed in full in the Rossall Register. 
How far Dr. WooUey was concerned in its composition 
I do not know. No doubt he revised it, but I believe 
it to have been the genuine work of the Upper Form, 
one of whom, Sharpe, the captain of the School, was 
quite equal to the performance. The Address con- 
tained, however, a little cupboard love, for it concluded 
in a manner peculiar to schoolboys. My wag of a 
brother would perhaps have translated the last lines 
something like this — 

** Patron of Art, England's well-belov'd Queen, 
Royal mother of Children, the fairest e'er seen, 
Long niayst thou live to reign over our Nation, 
But grant us poor boys a week's longer Facalion" 
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I regret to add that the Address was printed too late 
for presentation, but was sent up to town to the 
Secretary of State, and a gracious reply was received 
and the holiday granted. 

The boys however enjoyed the satisfaction of being 
drawn up in front, when the Queen disembarked, and 
Her Majesty kindly presented her two children, the 
Prince of Wales 3.nd the Princess Royal, before them, 
in the midst of their loud hurrahs. 

Perhaps at the time of the presentation of this 
Address, Rossall had reached its highest perfection 
under Dr. WooUey. It contained nearly 200 boys, the 
full complement for which I reckoned. But alas ! 
after this it began to decline. Amiable and cultivated 
as Dr. WooUey was, his too indulgent conduct towards 
the Monitors occasioned continual friction between him 
and the Assistant Masters, and the want of discipline 
was evident. The Council supported their Headmaster 
loyally, as they always did, but the rapid decline of the 
School was only arrested by the resignation of Dr. 
WooUey — who left to take charge of the Norwich 
Grammar School, and from there was appointed to the 
Headship of Sidney College, Australia, and was un- 
happily drowned in *' The London," on his return 
thither after a visit to this country. 

The Council seem to have been guided from above, 
when, in 1850, they selected as his successor the Rev. 
William Alexander Osborne. He had been Craven 
Scholar, Senior Classic and Senior Medallist at 
Cambridge (both which required Mathematical 
Honours), and he had also had Scholastic expe- 
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rience as Headmaster of Macclesfield Grammar 
School. 

Few men have ever united in one person so many 
qualifications for a Head Mastership. His classical 
and mathematical attainments were very superior. I 
mention the mathematical, not on account of his high 
degree, for I think he was only a Senior Optime, but 
because of the mathematical training which specially 
educates those higher reasoning powers which are not 
so exercised in classical studies. 

Kt that time Logic was the Oxford preliminary, as 
Mathematics were at Cambridge, for the Classical 
Honours. I always call Logic the art of quibbling^ and 
Mathematics the art of reasoning. You are no logician 
if you cannot prove black to be white! Gladstone is an 
excellent logician ! 

But Osborne's qualifications did not cease with his 
attainments — they were unbounded. I never knew 
his equal in ingratiating everyone into whose company 
he was thrown. The picture in the Dining Hall is very 
like him. All three full-length pictures — Dean Bowers', 
Mr. Osborne's and my own — were painted at Man- 
chester by Mr. Charles Mercier — afterwards an artist 
in London, and the Originator of the Saturday Hospital 
Collections ! 

Osborne used to call himself the ugliest man in 
Lancashire. If this were true, he certainly had the 
most pleasing expression and the most genial manner 
of any man I knew. 

And then his wonderful tact (perhaps a little too 
great) enabled him to get on the right side with every- 
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one he wished to turn round. He so amiably talked 
over the parents ! He won the entire confidence of 
the Council, and could make them do almost anything 
he wanted. With his Assistant Masters he was always 
condescending, dining with them and inviting them to 
his table, and yet never losing his dignity as Head- 
master. He was a great friend of mine, but he could 
turn me round his little finger in all the economical 
arrangements that he wanted ! 

Another wonderful faculty that he possessed was 
what I cannot but call his ubiquity. His eye, his ear, 
his observation, were in half-a-dozen places at once. 
He might be engaged in an animated conversation at 
his table, whilst he knew perfectly well what anybody 
was whispering about in the corner of the room. If 
any little secret conspiracy was taking place among the 
boys or servants, they were surprised to find, before it 
broke out, that he knew all about it, and was prepared 
to meet it ! 

Of this power, combined with his great administrative 
faculty, the manner in which he met a little conspiracy 
among his Monitors, compares most favourably with 
the same unhappy deficiency in Dr. Woolley. At that 
time my son St. Vincent, now Vicar of Bolton-le-Sands, 
and Rural Dean, was Captain of the School, and very 
fond of Osborne. But some directions that he had 
given to the Monitors in their supervision of the boys, 
appeared to them to embrace an amount of espionage 
that ought not to have been required of them, and 
they talked themselves over into a state of excitement 
about it. My son was sore vexed, but he shared the 
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feelings of the rest, and joined in the quasi rebellion. 

Frequent deputations were sent to Osborne, but he 
met them all with a quiet and firm persistence. As 
my son became, after he left School, Osborne's special 
friend, and Trustee to his children, I think I cannot do 
better than give his account as well of this transaction, 
as of Osborne's real character, which he had so many 
opportunities of knowing. 

** As to the monitorial emeute which happened in 
my time," he says, ** the facts were somewhat these. 
Osborne had assigned to the Monitors some duty in 
the way of exercise of discipline which we thought we 
ought not to be burdened with, as it savoured of undue 
espionage over the other boys. We held a meeting 
of conspiracy in the Library" (now, since 1890, one of 
the Masters' Common Rooms). '* In the midst Osborne 
quietly walked in, ostensibly in quest of a book — a thing 
he had never done before, but no doubt really possessed, 
by his wonderful acuteness, of the knowledge of every- 
thing that was going on ; and in order to know, without 
seeming to do so, who the conspirators really were. So 
confident were we that his entrance was a ruse, that 
the librarian, whom he had told to find the book, 
utterly forgot and neglected to do so. Osborne did 
not forget ! Various deputations went up to his study, 
without moving him from his purpose. Finally, we 
resolved, with one exception, to force the situation, and 
resign as Monitors in a body, which we did ! Osborne . 
settled the question by simply saying, ' Gentlemen, 
you are Monitors, and will continue to be Monitors ! ' " 

My son's account of Osborne's quaUties shall also 
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be given in his own words, as also his after reminis- 
cences of his retirement and end. 

*' The most amusing side of Osborne's character," 
he says, '* was his wonderful flow of anecdote and 
personal reminiscences. These he regaled the Upper 
Boys with during our dinner, at which he always took 
his place. I am sorry to say that, while we admired, 
we discounted these liberally with furtive glances at one 
another" (which I have no doubt he saw! Edit.). 
** He was unequalled at telling a ghost story. He 
certainly had a dual brain ! When a boy came to 
him for help in translating, say, a difficult passage in 
a Greek chorus, he would, after catching the opening 
words, go on writing a letter, and at the same time give 
a most finished translation of the whole passage. He 
could also keep up an animated conversation with a 
person in a crowded room, and listen at the same time 
to what was said in the farthest corner from which he 
stood ! His wonderful tact and acumen, useful as they 
were to the School, really overlaid by their excess, 
and concealed one of the most amiable and affectionate 
characters that I have known. After many years of 
separation, though of frequent correspondence, I went 
to see him, in his age and retirement, in his Magnolia- 
covered Rectory of Doddington, under the Quantock 
Hills. That visit was a revelation to me. I saw the 
very picture of a genial, benevolent old man, • very 
patient under constant suffering. I was astonished to 
see him quietly smoking a pipe ! And when I asked 
him how he had contracted such a bad habit in his 
later years, he told me that he always used to smoke 
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at Rossall. Now I had been nine years there, and 
during my last, as Captain, had gone in and out of 
his study at all sorts of hours, and / had never known it ! 

** The teaching instinct was however very strong in him 
still, and he delighted in inviting the village-folk of the 
little parish to come to him for instruction in Bible 
difficulties. I received several letters from him during 
the last few months of his life, when he was living at 
Teddington, and knew well that he had not much longer 
to live. In those letters he calmly viewed the end, and 
explained his affairs to me'' (as his Trustee), '* and 
at the same time spoke of his departure in a spirit of 
Christian resignation and perfect trust in his Saviour. 
It is a great satisfaction to me to say a good word for 
my old Headmaster, whose real character few properly 
knew and appreciated.'' In pace quiescat. 

With such powers and such a disposition, it is not 
surprising that Osborne won over to himself every 
individual whose friendship he desired to win. And 
he had a neighbour whose friendship he thoroughly 
secured, and turned to the greatest advantage for 
Rossall School. This was Mr. George Swainson, who 
proved a great benefactor and very faithful ally. He 
had a house at Angersholme, near Cleveley's, on the 
seashore, about a mile and a quarter from the School. 
He was a determined bachelor, and soon became the 
frequent host, not only of Osborne, but of all the 
Assistant Masters and the elder boys. His dinners 
were rechercKjts^ his wine excellent, but never in excess. 
In return he often dined at Rossall with Osborne, and 
in the Common Room. He took the liveliest interest 

I 
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in all improvements, and immediately on Osborne's 
accession to power improvements of every kind went 
rapidly on. Osborne aimed at once on accommodation 
for 300 scholars. For these, a new Dining Hall was 
absolutely necessary, with Dormitories above. The 
Washhouse and Laundry, which was all worked by 
steam, had been of my fitting up, with Dash Wheels, 
and Wringing Machines ; but this was too small for 
the proposed increase, and a very superior arrangement 
was made, with an excellent drying closet, to be itself 
replaced by a still larger and more complete arrange- 
ment under the present Headmaster in i8gi. A new 
Schoolroom was also necessary, with Class Room, 
Studies, and Masters' Rooms. All these were to be 
warmed by steam from the engine boiler. The cost 
of these improvements could not be less than ;^5,ooo, 
and the Capital Account of the School was already 
greatly overdrawn. 

In the meanwhile such an outlay, on leasehold 
property only, would have been a very unbusiness-like 
transaction. We had, therefore, a very important 
Council Meeting on the subject, and resolved at once 
to effect the purchase, as our lease empowered us, for 
;^7,ooo ; and to obtain the funds for the outlay required, 
to mortgage the property when purchased for ;^io,ooo, 
the increased value of the premises, arising from the 
large amount of building, giving good security. This 
was in 1852, two years after Osborne's accession. 

I believe the Council's Report for that year was the 
last one which I wrote, as I had now removed to 
Worsley Vicarage, near Manchester, some fifty miles 
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from Rossall, and had to give up all supervision, a 
local Secretary and Bursar being appointed in the 
person of Mr. Bramall. I continued, however, to act 
as Secretary to the Council, keeping all their Minutes, 
and attending all their Meetings, and every now and then 
running over to Rossall, as the welcome guest of Osborne. 

I hope it will not savour of vanity if I here insert 
an addition which the Council made to my last Report 
at the close of Dr. Woolley's Headmastership. It was 
the more gratifying to me because it was made at the 
time when the School was going down, and the funds 
so low that it was found absolutely necessary to raise 
the terms five pounds a year all round. The number 
of pupils which in June, 1846, had reached nearly 200, 
had fallen to 140. In the first year of Osborne's rule 
it rose again to 170. 

It was most gratifying to me that no blame was 
attached to me for the state of the funds on Woolley's 
departure, but the Council concluded their Report with 
these words, which I think Dean Bowers proposed — 
** The Council cannot conclude this Report without 
expressing their high sense of the unwearied zeal and 
great ability with which the Honorary Secretary has, 
from the very formation of the Design of this School y 
discharged the very arduous duties of his situation.'* 
This was the first public recognition of my foundership 
which I had received. My endeavour had always been 
to keep myself in the background, and to appear only 
as the Secretary and servant of the Council, whom it 
was in every way in the interest of the School to 
exalt as the Governing Body. 
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Osborne was not the man to let the grass grow 
under his feet. Under his eye these improvements all 
went on as fast as money and men could urge them. 
His great object from the first was to raise the standard 
of Rossall to that of a Public School. (Under WooUey 
it had rather risen as a great Boarding School, under 
Council supervision.) The name was now changed 
from ''The Northern Church of England School '' to 
that of '* Rossall,'' like Eton, Harrow, or Rugby. 
Osborne then established the principle of Masters' 
Houses, without the extra expense of these establishments. 
He allowed parents to choose the Master under whom 
they wished to place their boys, every Master taking a 
limited number, having them in his Dormitory, giving 
them their pocket money, and being answerable for 
their conduct. The Masters no longer dined with the 
boys, though they made it a luncheon, but they had 
their own late dinner in the Common Room, which 
Osborne made out of the Library, and which, with the 
addition of the Old Monitors' Library, continues to be 
so used. 

He was also anxious to establish games, etc., on a 
Public School scale. I think the first effort was in the 
direction of an Archery Meeting, to public competition, 
in which Ladies were invited. 

The daughters of Canon Parr were very pretty girls ; 
the daughters of Canon Hull nice, lady-like girls, and 
the gallantry of the boys, with their gentlemanly 
politeness, was greatly furthered by these attractions. 

Cricket followed on a large scale. The fine large 
playground could support several sets of wickets, and 
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soon a Cricket Pavilion was erected, entirely by the 
subscriptions of the boys ! Osborne had the tact to 
win over the parents to almost any subscription. This 
pavilion has been again replaced by a much larger 
one, the expense being partly supplied by way of a 
testimonial to Mr. James. 

In addition to this. Science was not neglected. 
Dancer, the clever Optician in Manchester, had made 
for himself a small Observatory, with a fine 4J-inch 
achromatic telescope, equatorially mounted. His sight 
failing, he offered it for sale, and Rossall bought it for 
£6^. This was in i860. 

His next addition to the public school recreations was 
the formation of a Rifle Volunteer Corps, which proved a 
great success. It was enrolled as the 65th Lancashire, 
and contained two Cadet Companies, numbering 120 
boys, in their own uniform, with a Brass and Drum and 
Fife band. In 1868 these were reviewed with the 
loth L.R.V., of whom the Marquis of Hartington was 
Colonel, and the prestige of Rossall was well sustained. 
In 1890, under Mr. Tancock, these were replaced by 
** The Rossall School Engineer Corps,'' which was 
attached as a Cadet Corps to the Royal Lancashire 
Volunteer Engineers, under the Captaincy of H. B. 
Bush, a son of Dr. Woolley's excellent Classical Master, 
and is still in a flourishing condition, numbering 100 
members. 

Amidst these sports and social improvements Osborne 
never lost sight of the higher and more important ones. 
Amongst these he set his heart at once on the erection 
of a new and larger Chapel. Archbishop Sumner's 
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Chapel, a neat architectural lancet-windowed erection 
by a clever young Manchester architect, Mr. Gregan 
(who also built the new Dining Hall), had become too 
small, and Messrs. Paley and Austin, of Lancaster, 
were asked to give plans for one to contain 400 boys, 
with Masters and servants ! The present really beauti- 
ful Chapel was the result. It cost nearly ^^7,000, and 
was built by subscription, Osborne, by his winning 
exertions, raising ;^2,500. 

George Swainson joined Mr. Phillips and the Masters 
in a separate committee to build the Chancel, raising 
;^i,ioo for the purpose. And, again, another committee 
raised ;^500 for a new Organ, a very sweet instrument by 
Willis. I visited Rossall to give the boys a Lecture in 
October last, 1893, and it was with a pleasure I can hardly 
describe that I beheld nearly 400 boys, so gentlemanly 
in appearance, and devoutly joining in a short but 
bright daily Service, and taking their part in the Hymns 
and Responses in this solemn Chapel ; now containing 
many beautiful stained glass windows, put in by loving 
hands, to faithful servants and friends of the School. 

In 1863 another of those fearful storms and tides 
caused great damage and expense to Rossall, literally 
sweeping away two miles of the sea wall, and inundating 
the playground, etc., to the great injury of the Gas 
works and other premises. 

It may be interesting to our readers to know the 
occasion of these periodical inundations. The fact is 
that Fleetwood and Rossall are situate just where the 
two tides round the north and south ends of Ireland 
meet together at high water at the same hour, that 
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from the Bristol Channel meeting the one round Belfast 
nearly opposite the old Land-mark. The consequence 
is a very great rise at high water, so great that at 
Spring tides the height reaches twenty feet, and at 
Equinoctial Springs, thirty feet ! When this occurs 
with a strong south-west wind, the waves on the coast 
are tremendous ; for the height of a wave depends on 
the depth of the water, and as soon as it reaches the 
shore where the bottom shoals, so as to catch the 
bottom of the wave, breakers of fearful violence are 
flung upon the beach. The damage on this occasion 
was so great, that the sea wall was never repaired by 
the smaller occupiers. And Rossall had to fortify 
itself not only by repairing its own frontage, but also 
by walling round the premises, so as to be independent 
of its neighbours. This cost the School ;^3,ooo. 

My readers will wonder whence came these large 
sums thus laid out in ever-growing works. The income 
from Life Governorships, etc., could not be expected 
to continue to any extent, yet Rossall was never really 
in pecuniary straits. We often had to overdraw our 
Bankers, but our credit was always good. But twice 
the terms of the School were again raised, and then 
substantial profits grew with the increasing number of 
boys, so that we were able to pay our debts, and still 
keep on our improvements. 

The public spirit of the boys was beyond praise — a 
sure sign that they loved their School ; and liberal 
subscriptions continued to support the playground 
improvements. 

But one very clever improvement of Osborne's must 
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not be overlooked. Could the Headmaster of a great 
Public School condescend to look down upon so small 
a contingent as ** The Tuck Shop ?'' I suppose, in 
every large School, especially when distant from any 
town, a Tuck Shop is a necessity, by way of a safety- 
valve for the outpouring of the pocket-money, often 
so injudiciously supplied by parents. 

In WooUey's time that was carried on by supplies 
from Fleetwood by authorized pastrycooks. The result 
was, not only that much trash was sold for great gain, 
but that Spirits, Tobacco, Lucifer matches, and even 
gunpowder were easily smuggled in by a bribe to the 
contractor. Osborne resolved to put this on a far more 
judicious system. I believe this was suggested to him 
by one of his most useful Masters, the Rev. C. G. 
Harvey, under whose management it was most success- 
fully carried out. It was to be supplied from the 
School at a most moderate tariff, but placed under the 
management of a Committee of the Monitors and boys, 
under a Master (Mr. Harvey) with the addition that 
the whole of the profits should belong to the boys 
themselves^ to form a fund for playground improve- 
ments. 

By this means, immediately after the flood had 
subsided, the cricket ground was re-laid with every 
accuracy, at a cost of ;^200, entirely provided by the 
profits of the Tuck Shop. 

Will it be believed by outsiders that last year the 
PROFITS of the Tuck Shop exceeded ;^2O0, all which now 
forms a playground fund, in the hands of the boys 
themselves ? It should be stated, however, that Fives 
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balls, Stationery, and other little articles are also sold 
in the Tuck Shop. 

Osborne's next Public School improvement was the 
provision of Exhibitions and Scholarships, both at the 
Universities and in the School. I believe I was, how- 
ever, foremost in the field by beginning, and getting the 
first Exhibition. I got the Council to agree that if I could 
raise ;^500 they would add another j^5oo to it. I was 
at that time Chaplain to the Earl of Ellesmere, and I 
got him to head my list with ;^ioo, and I soon begged 
the other four. The Council named this '* The Beechey 
Exhibition " It carried an annual grant of £^o at 
either of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge for 
three years. 

But Osborne was not to be left behind. He soon 
begged ;^5oo also, which the Council again supple- 
mented with ;^500 more, and called '* The Osborne 
Exhibition,'* and then to make a third, one for every 
year, we both prevailed on the Council to give one of 
their own, which they called **The Council Exhibition.'' 

In these grants, however, we must remember that the 
Council had not to find cash for them, but only that 
they were to find the £^o a year out of the profits of 
the School ! 

Nor was Mr. George Swainson to be outdone in 
generosity. He, in the same manner, gave ;^i, 200, to 
be met by ;^i,20o from the Council, to found six 
Scholarships of the value of ;^20 a year, for boys under 
fourteen in the School, tenable for five years. 

The benefit of these (and there are now several more) 
is to attract clever boys to the School, so that Rossall may 
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gain her fair share of honours at the Universities, which 
it has always done. 

Mr. George Swainson again united with Osborne in 
starting another most valuable addition to. the School, 
in the form of a Swimming Bath. This Bath, I think, 
is the largest in any School in England. Moreover, 
I believe at my suggestion, it was filled daily 
with sea water and warmed in the winter by steam 
pipes. I do not know exactly the cost, but Osborne 
and Swainson made themselves jointly liable for it, and 
set the work in hand at once, collecting subscriptions 
for it as they could ; the Tuck Shop accumulating nearly 
^500 towards it during the two years in which it was 
constructing. 

This not only contributes greatly to the health of the 
boys, but is very helpful in teaching the young ones to 
swim, a Swimming Master being always on the staff. 
In the summer the boys used formerly to bathe in the 
sea. The Swimming Master went out with a boat, 
keeping safety bounds, ready to help in case of cramp 
or any accident. How it happened that this was not 
the case on one occasion in. Osborne's last year, viz. : 
1869, I cannot tell. Perhaps some little boys went to 
bathe out of the regular hour, for it was low tide, and 
the little fellows went out in quite shallow water. But, 
for the reason I have stated above, viz., the influx of a 
double tidej the water rises very rapidly, doubly that on 
ordinary shores (Rossall boys ought to remember this), 
and there was a reef of sand a little way out on which 
two lads, Aldworth and Olden, were playing, so that 
there was soon deep water between them and the shore. 
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Unconscious of the depth before them they rushed 
towards land, and sank almost without a struggle, to 
rise no more. One gallant little fellow, named Burke, 
perceived their danger, and rushed bravely to their 
assistance, but in vain, nearly losing his own life in the 
attempt. 

Before we leave Osborne's long and beneficial reign 
we must not forget two most important additions. 

First, the division of the School into a Classical and 
Modern department. Nothing more hinders classical 
progress than the mixture of those who have little 
classical talent with the more proficient. Nor is there 
anything more painful to a parent than when his 
younger son leaves his elder brother hopelessly behind 
him. Of the great benefit which the Modern School 
confers, my own two boys were striking examples. The 
younger was of classical ability, a favourite pupil of 
Osborne's, Captain of the School, and gained two 
Scholarships at Caius College, Cambridge. 

But William, my oldest boy, had little classical 
talent, yet showed great business ability in the Modern 
School. 

His after career was one of distinguished credit. 
Freely apprenticed as a cotton spinner to Mr. Thomas 
Clegg, he passed his apprenticeship with exemplary 
prudence and rectitude, and became Assistant Manager. 
Then he was selected to manage the ginning of cotton 
at Damanoor, in Egypt, where he gained great credit 
from his employer for his firm protection of his rights 
against the Agent of the Khedive, a tall fellow in 
uniform, whom he knocked down with his fist when he 
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insisted on examining the machinery, which his master, 
who was absent, had forbidden. He returned to 
England, to be the trusted and much valued Superin- 
tendent Manager to the Messrs. Feilden, of Todmorden, 
over five mills, where he was greatly loved by the 
people and managers. He died after two years there, 
from abscess in the brain, contracted in Egypt, and 
was buried at the sole expense of the Feildens, where 
I hope to lie, at Worsley. 

No doubt many such cases have exemplified the 
benefit of a Modern School, which, in a County like 
Lancashire, where the Merchant Princes are the orna- 
ments and the benefactors of their County, it must 
form a very important branch of a great Public School. 

The other addition was that of a Preparatory School. 
For some reason with which I am not acquainted Mr. 
George Swainson was compelled to leave his residence 
at Angersholme, and to live at Liverpool. Osborne 
took advantage of the forsaken house to induce the 
Council to rent it for a Preparatory School. This 
was accordingly done. The house was fitted up and 
used at once for the purpose of a Preparatory School, 
under an ordained Master and his wife. The advantage 
of special preparation in early years for the curriculum 
of the larger School must be apparent to all. The 
Council afterwards purchased and enlarged Mr. 
Swainson's residence, which is now a standing portion 
of Rossall School. Mr. George Swainson died at 
Liverpool in 1886, and a Memorial Window in the 
Chapel records his long and valuable patronage and 
benefactions. 
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One other valuable faculty in Osborne was his wise 
discrimination in the selection of his Assistant Masters, 
with whom, during his long reign, he continued to 
maintain the most happy relationship. I must refer 
my readers to the Rossall Register for the list. Let 
it suffice to say that the high position which so 
many of them afterwards occupied was a proof that 
their Classical and Mathematical attainments were 
only equalled by their sterling characters and business- 
like qualifications. If I refer to two of them it is in no 
invidious spirit. But whilst in the Rev. Sampson 
Kingsford, Fellow of S. John's College, Cambridge, 
Osborne had an excellent Second Classical Master, 
in William Lethbridge he had a fine fellow, whose 
Mathematical talent (he was ninth Wrangler) was even 
inferior to his organizing and disciplinary power. He 
left Rossall, after four years, to become first an 
Assistant, and then by his- valuable superintendence, 
the Managing Partner in the celebrated firm of W. H. 
Smith, the eminent Publisher and Statesman. Walter 
Besant, the eminent Novelist, was also one of the 
Rossall Masters. 

But amongst several others of more after repute, no 
more useful Master worked at Rossall than the Rev. 
S. J. Phillips, for twenty years. First Assistant, then' 
Second Master, and then Headmaster of the Lower 
School, and finally Vice-Master, i860, which office he 
continued to hold for eighteen years. 

His rapid rise was owing to the complete reliance 
which Osborne could place upon him in all his duties. 
Phillips did not, I believe, take any high degree. 
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though M.A. of Pembroke College, Oxford, nor should 
I say that he was in any respect a brilliant scholar. 
But he had qualities far more valuable for the progress 
of his lower boys. He had been Master of a School 
at Brompton for some time, and had therefore practical 
experience in management, as well as teaching. He 
was in all respects a good, painstaking man, perfectly 
impartial in his classes, accurate and careful in his 
teaching. 

For the Lower School, and under Osborne, no fitter 
Master could have been found. His age and Holy 
Orders gave him quiet obedience and standing in and 
out of School. But when out, there could be no more 
genial friend and adviser to the boys. 

Thoroughly trusted and appreciated by Osborne, 
Phillips was both loved and respected by the boys, and 
his influence with them, so good-naturedly yet firmly 
exerted, soon won the confidence of the parents — most 
of whom were anxious to place their boys under his 
care. Whilst, in the Common Room, his comfortable 
rotund figure, bald head, and twinkling black eyes 
spoke of a jovial, genial spirit which made him univer- 
sally popular ; so much so that, three or four times, 
when he was going to leave. Testimonials were readily 
forthcoming, and it became a little joke among the boys 
when he relented, as to ** positively for the last time ! " 
There cannot be a doubt that very much of the steady 
discipline and accurate teaching of the Lower School 
was due to Phillips. 

In 1870, after twenty-one years' hard and anxious, 
but most successful work, Osborne fairly broke down, 
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and felt that he must resign. Deeply sensible of his 
valuable, long-continued aid in the success of the 
Sqhool, the Council generously voted him a pension 
for life of ;^400. He went for a short time as Chaplain 
abroad to recover his health, and then into the honour- 
able retirement which I have already mentioned, and 
died in 1892. 

That Osborne was the Scholastic Builder up of 
Rossall there can be no doubt, and that he so con- 
sidered himself, the following extract from one of his 
late letters to my son, is a genial and interesting proof. 

'* Dear St. Vincent, 

'* . . . . What an evergreen your father 
must be ! I had no idea that he was eight years older 
than myself. I am always flattering myself that we 
may go down in Rossall memories together. He as 
the Architect, and I the humbler Builder of its for- 
tunes ; and that in private life there may be a similar 
link between you and yours and mine. James is 
coming to stay with me next week.*' 

With the appointment of the Rev. Robert Henniker, 
unhappily, the success of the School was not main- 
tained. Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, First Class 
in Lit. Hum., Second Class in Natural Science, and 
Vice-Master in Rochester School, there can be no 
doubt of Henniker's scholastic fitness. But in his 
general management, his want of dignity and lax 
discipline, he certainly failed even more lamentably 
than Dr. Woolley. 

Under Osborne the number of scholars had reached 
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its greatest height of 385. These had fallen in 1875, when 
Henniker left, to 244 ! And, like WooUey's, the fall was 
most rapid in the last years. Naturally this was accom- 
panied by very much smaller profits, which shrank to 
;^i,8o9 ! I knew him only by my occasional visits to 
Rossall, when he was always gentlemanly, hospitable, 
and courteous ; but I could not be ignorant that the 
School was going down in his hands. 

As I write this I hold in my hand a letter from a 
Clerical friend, who was under him during nearly all his 
career. His description of his character is very graphic* 
'* Henniker was in many ways undoubtedly an able 
man, and was possessed of a remarkable fund of 
originality. But he did not understand boys. To the 
youngsters he gave no sympathy or encouragement ; 
and, as regarded the elder ones, his theories were 
quixotic in the extreme. He entrusted his Monitors 
with an almost irresponsible control over the rest of the 
School, without, at the same time, keeping any firm 
hand over them. Consequently there grew up a spirit 
of lawlessness and of a scarcely suppressed contempt 
for discipline. 

** Henniker had a peculiar way of gently murmuring 
* Yes ' (which he pronounced ' urse ') in making any 
statement, which was highly characteristic ; the result, 
I think, of a certain amount of dry humour which found 
vent from time to time in the Class Koom and even in 
the Pulpit ! I happen to remember one of his cursory 
sayings — ' Urse ! strange thing ! People make a door 
to let folks in, and then put up a door to keep them 
out. Urse ! ' 
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*' In giving a general estimate of his character, I 
should say that he was of an exceedingly kind and genial 
disposition, and that his failure arose partly from 
acting on preconceived ideas of what a School should 
be, without much reference to the practical state of 
things ; and partly from his ignorance of a boy's 
nature, in almost every stage of school life.'* 

Unhappily, during Henniker's reign, we had also a 
very incompetent Bursar; so the provisions were at 
least as bad as the discipline. 

It is singular that the failures of WooUey and 
Henniker were from exactly opposite dispositions. 
WooUey failed from timidity and mistrust of himself; 
Henniker from self-confidence and headstrong self- 
assertion. His failure was more rapid and complete 
than WooUey's, but Woolley's was far more dangerous 
to the School, inasmuch as it took place at the very 
opening, whereas when Henniker was there Rossall 
had already reached its Silver Jubilee ; and it is 
remarkable that, as with our golden one, Rossall 
was at its highest prosperity under Osborne. Rossall 
was even then established. 

During Henniker's rule the Fives Courts and the 
Clock Tower, for wbich, however, subscriptions had 
already been obtained, were completed. I believe the 
happy continuance of Phillips in the School during 
Henniker's time kept up the reputation of the Lower 
School, and saved a further decline. So true it is that 
even the highest scholastic attainments, with the 
kindest and most gentlemanly character, will not supply 
the place of organization, discipline, and sound judg- 
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ment in the management and success of a Public 
School. Henniker resigned after just the same reign 
as Dr. WooUey, viz., five years. It was well for Rossall 
that it was no longer. 

But if the Council were not quite successful in their 
choice of Mr. Henniker they niade abundant amends 
in their next selection. It was in 1875 that the Rev. 
H. A. James was appointed Headmaster. He was 
Fellow and Tutor of S. John's College, Oxford. He 
had taken a First Class in Classical Moderations ; a 
First Class in Littoris Humanoribus ; and he had been 
an Assistant Master at Marlborough. 

Under his Mastership the School at once began to 
revive, as it had done when Osborne took it after 
Woolley. And yet both the man and the progress were 
different ! If Osborne was often successful by his 
pleasing good-natured tact,* I do not think James knew 
what tact was, at least, in the sense in which I use the 
word, as implying a rather sly, clever management or 
manoeuvering. James was pre-eminently straight-forward. 
Calmly contemplative, he made up his mind with 
much but rapid deliberation, and then carried out his 
judgment with steady persistence. 

His power of organization was very great, and he 
had much need of it, for he certainly found the School 
in great want of it. Strong principle, with ever-con- 
sistent practice, was at once felt to be his moving 

* Tact certainly implies something different from "judgment." The diction- 
aries give •* Tactics " as "The manoeuvering of Generals with their armies." 
To outwit each other, secrecy is almost always necessary. So I think " Tact " 
implies "secret manoeuvering." Osborne would manoeuver sometimes slyly. 
James, with calm, rapid judgment, would go right at the enemy. — t,^o.] 
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power. He was a man of much thought and few 
words, but those words meant what they expressed. 

I have referred to the different ways in which 
Wooiley and Osborne dealt with the Monitors. I give 
here an instance related to me by one of James' 
scholars, which I think very characteristic. ** Under 
Henniker the Monitors had great privileges ; one of 
them being that they were often excused their afternoon 
lesson, and allowed on a fine day to take a walk. As 
of course they had no Master with them their walk 
might not always be well chosen. Not long after Mr. 
James came, the Monitors asked him ' for the same 
privilege, adding, I suppose, at his enquiry, that they 
sometimes went and had tea at Wardlays, which is a 
village on the other side of the Wyre, opposite Fleet- 
wood. * And what is Wardlays ? ' he said. * It is a 
small Inn.' His countenance at once assumed a stern 
expression, as if struck with the audacity of the request, 
and he answered in a tone," says my informant, ** which 
is still fresh in my mind, in three words, * No ! certainly 
not ! ' 

" On one occasion, when the School had been 
in insubordination in a variety of ways (alas ! that it 
should ever have become so), a Roll Call was ordered, 
and when all were assembled, without any harangue, 
James simply detailed the several breaches of discipline 
which he had found, and then, with the same firm and 
solemn look he said, * You — must — not — do — it.' And 
the boys at once knew he meant it, and the offences 
ceased ! " 

Quietly, but wisely, James re-organized the School, 
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assigning Monitors to the various Dormitories, and 
otherwise re-organizing their duties, thus improving 
discipline throughout, with the result that respect 
always accompanied obedience. Yet, far from being 
a hard man, James won the hearts of all, even the little 
boys, by his kind, personal affability, and affectionate 
manner and encouragement. 

But Mr. James had even higher qualifications than 
these. If he was a man of few words in School, he 
was a man of very moving words in Chapel ! I have 
heard from his scholars that he had a most impressive 
manner in his sermons ! That the boys attended to, 
and really tried to carry out his words, is sufficient 
proof of the wisdom and spirit in which they were 
dictated. 

It was to this high tone and religious feeling that we 
owe the establishment in his time of ** The Rossall 
Mission." These noble emanations now from nearly all 
our Public Schools, I believe to be peculiar to English 
Public School life. James was not backward in estab- 
lishing one for Rossall. My son, whom I have mentioned 
before as Captain under Osborne, was then Rector of 
Newton Heath, a large Manchester parish in great 
need of help. He sometimes visited and preached at 
Rossall, and found a warm friend in its Headmaster. 
On Newton Heath Mr. James fixed, with the full 
approval of the boys and the Council, and for a short 
time Rossall found him a Curate. 

Before, however, the Mission could be well opened, my 
son removed, at Bishop Eraser's request, to S. John's, 
Cheetham, and the parish came under the charge of the 
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Rev.J. C.Mercer, under whom the Mission was carried on, 
and it has ever been in full and most successful opera- 
tion. Mr. Mercer has since removed to S. Michael's, ^ y^ 
TTllllirr Ijtonfhtnni and the Mission is in charge of the /^^v 
Rev. W. A. Maclure, a son of the present able and^^* y. 
amiable Dean of Manchester, as a separate district. 
All the Missioners have been old Rossallians. Rossall is 
answerable for ;^ioo a year for the Mission, the Addi- 
tional Curates' Society adding ^^50 : and quite lately 
Rossall has supplied a Mission woman, at a salary of 
£^0 more, and it is hoped that ere long a separate 
parish may be made. 

Of the sterling character of Mr. James' Headmaster- 
ship the steady, continuous increase in the number of 
pupils will be the best criterion. His reign lasted 
eleven years, and I give the numbers as they rose. 
When Henniker left in 1874 they were 244. Under 
James they were as follows : — 251, 256, 267, 267, 273, 
279, 289, 298, 318, 322, 331. Of course the profits 
of the School improved in proportion, viz., from ;^i,8o9 

to ^4,457 ! 

Great was the sorrow of the Council when, in 1886, 
Mr. James informed them that he had been tempted 
by the offer of the Deanery of S. Asaph's to resign the 
Headmastership ! I hope, if he should read this, he 
will forgive me if I say, that I really believe he regretted 
the exchange afterwards almost as much as any of us. 
I had the pleasure of dining with him at the Deanery, 
and I own I was not surprised to hear that he resigned it 
soon afterwards to become the Principal of Cheltenham 
College, where, it is needless to say, his success continues. 
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The Public School character of Rossall became com- 
plete under James, by his inducing the Council to change 
the old Christmas and Midsummer vacations to suit 
the University Terms, though this was only agreed to 
after a poll of the parents had approved it. 

I will conclude this little review of Mr. James' valuable 
rule in the words of one of his scholars : ** He is undoubt- 
edly the greatest man with whom I have been brought in 
contact. I owe an incalculable debt to him, and as I 
never felt that he liked me quite, it seems to me to 
shew his merit all the more." 

I suppose all History ought to end at the reigning 
dynasty. But our Jubilee Sketch could not be complete 
without the last seven years' rule of the present excellent 
Master, the Rev. C. C. Tancock. As a personal friend 
I feel the greater difficulty in doing simple justice to 
this last choice of Rossall's valuable Council. But, as 
in the former cases, I take my cue from other more 
familiar sources, I am not afraid of the accusation of 
flattery when I say, that a more worthy successor to 
James, though, again, quite a different man, could 
hardly have been found. 

A scholar of Exeter College, Oxford, First Class in 
Moderations, and Lit. Hum. ; he had also the great 
advantage of having been an Assistant Master at 
Charterhouse. 

Before I speak of him personally, let me apply to 
him my barometrical test as the best evidence that his 
praise is not undeserved. He came in 1887. The 
numbers fell a little on James' leaving ; they have 
succeeded thus, 287,309, 350, 371,373, 383*396! this last 
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being the largest number yet attained, and all that the 
School can at present comfortably receive ! The profits 
in the same manner have risen to upwards of j^6,ooo ! 
Yet so far from James' sometimes stern, and always 
solemn manner, Mr. Tancock has the very milk of 
human kindness, combined with a sensible, quiet firm- 
ness in his disposition, and an ubiquity quite different 
from Osborne's, but no less beneficial, that of being 
wherever duty or personal interference requires him. 

His good sense has specially been shown in his being 
content with carrying out his predecessor's organization, 
without unnecessary innovations, though quiet and 
sensible improvements are going on wherever found 
desirable. James left him an admirable staff of 
Masters. Tancock has succeeded in making every 
one of them his friend. They feel it a pleasure to 
work for him. Never failing to take his proper place 
as Headmaster, He has shrunk from making others feel 
their inferiority. 

In him duty and kindness go together. Very 
painstaking in preparing his Instruction, he has been 
at least as active in looking after the comfort of 
Masters, boys, and servants. This has been shown in 
the various new buildings which he has induced the 
Council to erect, at an expense of about ^^28,000. 
These include two new Masters' houses, and a new 
Monitors' Library, to replace the old one, once part 
of the Common Room ; the new Non-infectious Sana- 
torium and Convalescent Building, and new Servants' 
Houses. Especially I must mention in the Science 
Department, spacious new Chemical Laboratories, Class 
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Rooms, and Drawing Compartment ; and though last, 
not least, the handsome and commodious new Lodges 
at the entrance of the Property. 

I must not conclude without mentioning one other 
valuable adjunct in Mr. Tancock, viz., that he is a 
married man, and that in the School, no less than in the 
house, Mrs. Tancock is certainly a helpmeet for him. 

The Headmaster's wife at Rossall has no actual 
status in the household, but when a kind, sensible, and 
amiable woman is in touch with the Matrons, and a 
hospitable Hostess to the Masters and boys, her 
influence is very powerful for good. I know, from 
personal observation, the salutary and cheering power 
which the company of Ladies now exercises over both 
Masters and boys, who otherwise would be almost 
without female society, when they are invited, as they 
so frequently are at Rossall, to the happy Soirees in the 
Headmaster's Drawing Room. It is by those who are 
closely connected with the Assistant Masters that I 
have been asked to make these remarks. And of how 
great importance it is that that numerous staff, which is 
only second to the Headmaster in value, should be 
retained in health and spirits, no one knows better than 
the Headmaster himself. 

It is in the cause of Rossall, and from the reports of 
others, that I have been obliged thus to speak of the 
reigning dynasty. My own heart would incline me to say 
much more. 

But on the eve of the Rossall Jubilee, when the first 
fifty years of its life have flitted over it, it behoves us 
not only to look back, but to look forward also. And to 
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know that the School is prospering as it has never 
done to the same extent before, must cheer the hearts 
of the Council, as it does that of the humble Founder, 
who, during six years, fifty years ago, laboured night 
and day, with constant prayer, that it might prosper 
and become all that he ventured to predict and hope 
for. If I look back as in a dream to that anxious and 
laborious time, I can now look forward, with aged 
Simeon's eyes, to a prospect of future confident trust 
that Rossall is now in the high road to permanent 
prosperity as an established Public School. Let us, in 
conclusion, examine its present prospects and position. 

If my readers will glance over the list of the present 
Rossall Council, in any recent Report, they will see 
how entirely the very high character and qualifications 
of that Governing Body have been maintained. Few, 
indeed, of the original members still remain upon the 
list. Yet one, a dear friend, and of my earliest sup- 
porters, is there still, the truly Venerable Archdeacon 
of Lancaster, William Hornby. 

But in the place of those whom death has taken, 
most worthy successors have risen up. No longer need 
they fear that pecuniary responsibility which the first 
Council so nobly braved ! They are now the virtual 
owners of a fine freehold Estate, on which more than 
one hundred thousand pounds have been laid out ! On this 
no mortgage, no shareholder, no lien of any kind exists. 
They are the Managers of a great, flourishing, and 
growing Public School, which every year is rising in 
numbers, in income, and, above all, in public estima- 
tion ! Rossall is now (since 1890) enrolled under a 
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Royal Charter among the great Pubhc Schools of 
England, in which the sons of Clergymen are vying 
with sons of the rich Laity of the North of England in 
gentlemanly culture and educational attainments. If it 
has dropped the name of ** The Northern Church of 
England School/' it has preserved its character, the 
high religious tone of its teaching and habits being 
always maintained. 

Of its prospects under its present Headmaster we 
have already taken note, but I do wish my readers 
could glance down the list of its twenty-four Assistant 
Masters, whose honours, and accomplishments, and 
zeal do every credit to the Universities from whence 
they came, and must always furnish a guarantee for 
honest work in every class and department. 

Nor may I pass over the excellency of its Domestic 
Management under its Matrons, Mrs. Young and Miss 
Walker, who conduct the female department. Nor 
more especially of the long-tried and valued services 
of the Resident Medical Officer, W. H. Williams, who 
as well as their capital Secretary and Bursar, Captain 
Robertson, have both been twenty years on the staff. 
In the careful supervision of the economical arrange- 
ments, the accurate and systematical keeping of the 
Accounts, on which so much depends. Captain Robertson 
is now a true Rossallian, as he was an Indian Mutiny 
and Lucknow Veteran. 

But that which now must engage the wise and 
diligent attention of the Council will be the future 
best expenditure of that Annual Income which the 
profits of the School represent. If that be continuous, 
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as there is no reason why it should not be, think what 
a prospect there is before the Council of Rossall School. 
They have ;^6,ooo a year to expend in continual 
IMPROVEMENTS ! If I wcrc Still a member of the 
Council I think I should strive to keep in view, 

(i) The perfecting of the Buildings and Domestic 
arrangements for the reception of 400 Scholars, indepen- 
dently of the Preparatory School. I think 400 scholars 
would meet the requirements of the North of England, 
and the perfection of the School for that number would 
tend to keep admittance in demand, and so the School 
always full. 

(2) In the meanwhile, if these improvements did not 
require every year the whole income, I should much 
like to see at least three more University Scholarships 
of £^0 a year, for the sons of Clergymen, who in these 
hard times cannot afford to send even the most promis- 
ing sons to College. 

(3) It would greatly tend to the general health, and 
comfort, and safety from fire, if the entire School and 
Chapel were lighted by electricity. This might be done, 
I am persuaded, at less expense than the Council antici- 
pate. With the steam power at their disposal, after 
Laundry work, they might charge fifty Accumulators, the 
cost of which would not much exceed ;^ioo, and the neces- 
sary dynamo,/ 150, wiring at first the House and domestic 
offices, and perhaps the Chapel, and extending the 
lighting to the Schools and Dormitories afterwards. 
The facility with which the light may be switched on 
and off the different rooms as required, and the whole 
switched off when no longer needed, would also save 
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very much labour. The gas works need not be moved, 
nor the fittings changed, as attachments could always 
be made, and the gas used in case of accident, or to 
run a separate Gas Engine for the Schools, which would 
then not require Accumulators. ^500 would, I think, do 
much towards this great improvement. For the Jubilee 
Lecture and Music Hall the electric light would be a 
bright addition. Having so lighted my Rectory, Church, 
and School, I do not speak without experience ! 

But I feel that I am presumptuous in laying these, my 
thoughts, before the Council, who are so wisely occu- 
pied continually in the improvement of Rossall. It is 
enough that now, in my 88th year, I am permitted to 
behold so great an accomplishment of my early aspira- 
tions and humble endeavours. 

No School can ever enter its Jubilee under brighter 
prospects or more hopeful expectations of perpetual 
usefulness. It is not every Jubilee which shines upon 
the day of brightest prosperity ! But I think Rossall's 
Jubilee does ! Should I be spared to behold that day 
of rejoicing, the 50th anniversary of the day when, 
between hope and fear, I was preparing for the 
admission of the first 70 boys, it would indeed rejoice 
my heart to see, be it but the laying of the first stone 
of a Jubilee Memorial Building of the character now 
proposed, in the shape of a handsome Lecture Room 
and Music Hall, which, in the presence of so many still 
absolutely necessary requisites, the Council itself might 
not feel justified in erecting, though it might in assisting 
the subscriptions. 

I did beg hard at Rossall's first beginning, and 
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found willing gifts flow in. May I now plead again 
for this crown of my rejoicing ? Will not the suc- 
cessors of those Noble Donors, who, fifty years ago, 
so willingly assisted in the birth of Rossall, follow 
once more the example of their benevolent predecessors, 
and help to raise this monument of RossalPs successful 
maturity ? It is for this I plead ; for this I have written 
this personal Sketch, not History, of RossalPs rise and 
progress, and send it forth as my humble gift, with the 
earnest prayer that God will still bless and prosper 
RossalPs ever onward and upward progress, to the glory 
of His Name, the welfare of His Church, and the 
Christian education of many generations of the sons 
of England's Clergymen and Gentry. The building 
proposed for the Jubilee Memorial is estimated to cost 
^4,000, towards which Old Rossallians and friends have 
already contributed nearly ;^i,ooo. It is a handsome 
edifice, which, whether as a Lecture Room or Music 
Hall, will tend to brighten and refine the scholastic 
labours of both Masters and boys, and I sincerely hope 
that over its principal 'Entrance the old cheering motto 
may be conspicuously engraved, 

** Floreat Rossallia.'' 

St. VINCENT BEECHEY, 

Hon. Canon of Manchester, and Chaplain 
to the Earl of Ellesmere, 

HiLGAY Rectory, Norfolk, Born Aug. 7TH, 1806. 

Jan. 1ST, 1894. 
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